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REVIEWS 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia; 
A Comprehensive Modern-Minded 
Reference Work; Walter Dill Scott, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board; 
Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief. 
20v. 26cm. Chicago, The Spencer 
Press, Inc., c1948. illus. pls. ports. 
maps. tables. charts. Standard—cloth 
$79.50; DeLuxe—fabrikoid $99.50; 
Imperial—lea. $139.50; Library— 
buckram $120 less 20%. 

The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
is planned with up-to-dateness and 
“utility for the home, school, office, 
and library” as major objectives. A 
yearbook is planned and a research 
service offered. The Encyclopedia is 
being sold by Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany through catalog order only, and 


continuous revision of the set is 
planned by the publisher. 

The work is, according to the pub- 
lisher, “not a revision of Nelson’s En- 
cyclopedia but a completely new en- 
cyclopedia developed with Nelson’s En- 
cyclopedia as a background.” The 
editor of The American Peoples En- 
cyclopedia is Franklin J. Meine who 
was editor-in-chief of the 1940 edition 
of Nelson’s (reviewed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin, October 1943). Mr. 
Meine was also the editor of Webster’s 
Columbia Concise Dictionary of the 
English Language and Webster’s En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary, reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, January 
1941. 

Many articles have been prepared by 
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well-known authorities, such as those 
by Robert Millikan on the Electron, 
Sinclair Lewis on Fiction Writing, 
George R. Minot on Anemia, J. Frank 
Dobie on Southwestern topics, Helen 
Gardner on some Art subjects. There is 
a list of these contributors giving the 
titles of current and recent positions 
held in institutions and professional 
associations, the titles of their chief 
works, and the subjects on which they 
have written. The work of each is 
signed. Although the introduction 
states that “articles written or edited 
by staff members are signed by their 
initials and these can be identified by 
reference to the staff list,” in several 
cases the initials could not be found, 
for example, Advertising (J. A.); and 
the initials J. E. F. following the article 
Alkali Manufacture. However, these 
initials may be for the contributor, 
Joseph E. Foster, who writes Industrial 
Metals articles. 

The Encyclopedia is, on the whole, 
made up of small topics. It contains 
short articles of the definition type in a 
somewhat larger proportion than En- 
cyclopedia Americana and World Book 
Encyclopedia, though there are many 
long articles (Alfalfa, Aeronautics). 

For the most part the writing is 
popular in tone and content, giving 
adequate but not exhaustive accounts. 
Usually it is dignified and straightfor- 
ward in manner. 

Vocabulary and sentence structure 
make it too difficult reading for 
children. The publishers, in their ad- 
vertising, make a point of the Encyclo- 
pedia’s value to parents in answering 
children’s questions; the usefulness of 
the Encyclopedia to children them- 
selves will most likely begin at high 
school age. 

Selection of entries seems balanced 
in various fields, though there are per- 


haps too many for small cities and other 
geographic names of no great impor- 
tance. 

Because many of the articles in this 
Encyclopedia more nearly correspond 
in length with those found in Columbia 
Encyclopedia, some comparisons of the 
two were made. 

A comparison of entries was made 
between The American Peoples En- 
cyclopedia and a 1946 printing of the 
Columbia Encyclopedia from the arti- 
cles Bertrand Russell to Rzhev. Colum- 
bia includes 44 entries not in American 
Peoples Encyclopedia, most of them 
rather unimportant people and places. 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
includes ten entries not in Columbia 
Encyclopedia; three are persons: 
Charles Marion Russell, a painter and 
writer of cowboy life; Father Ryan, the 
poet; Tommy Ryan, the boxer; two 
have a rather interesting connection 
with American history: Majors and 
Waddel Russell, and Rustler’s War; 
three are cross references for two of 
which Columbia has entries under the 
form to which referred, the third is an 
astronomical term; the last two are a 
Russian and an Italian city. Some of 
the articles, such as Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, Rye, 
Ryukyu Islands, are much more com- 
plete in The American Peoples Ency- 
clopedia; however, a good many others, 
though longer, include little more 
actual information. 

On the whole, the articles are ac- 
curate. Several discrepancies were 
noted in the checking made between 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
and the Columbia Encyclopedia. The 
former uses the correct form of entry 
for Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, the latter does not. The 
former’s statement that Rutland Co., 
England is the smallest, in opposition 
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to the latter’s statement that it is next 
to the smallest, is supported by the 
Statesman’s Yearbook. The former is, 
however, in error in the entry for 
Charles Taze Russell, which the latter 
has correct. 

A detailed Explanatory Guide is in- 
cluded in the first pages of volume 1 
and describes the alphabetizing sys- 
tem, and different type faces used, 
cross references, form for bibliogra- 
phies, etc. Following the Guide is a list 
of abbreviations most commonly used 
in the Encyclopedia. 

Cross references, indicated by small 
capitals within articles and see at the 
end of articles, seem adequate. Most of 
the longer articles have bibliographies 
which consist chiefly of recent titles. 
Some bibliographies include govern- 
ment bulletins, university and society 
publications, as well as magazine arti- 
cles. Pronunciations are not given and 
there is no index to the set. However, 
the publishers state that one is planned 
for the future. 

The numerous photographs are well- 
chosen, interesting and pertinent, but 
many do not come out clearly in the 
printing. A series of color plates at the 
beginning of the first volume is made 
up of portraits of the presidents of the 
United States and a summary para- 
graph about each. There are no cross 
references from articles on the presi- 
dents to these portraits. Adjoining the 
separate article on each president in its 
alphabetical place is a black and white 
plate picturing events entitled “It hap- 
pened when ... was president.” There 
are a number of attractive color plates, 
most of them scenes in various coun- 
tries, some of animals and plants. Very 
pleasing ones accompany the article 
Tree. These color plates are found in 
alphabetical place with the article. 
Drawings and charts illustrating the 


operation of machines and processes 
are satisfactory. 

Because of the special material they 
contain some volumes of the Imperial 
and Library bindings of the Encyclo- 
pedia have been examined. These have 
interesting and informative transparent 
plates in color showing the “Anatomy 
of the Human Body” (12 plates) with 
the article Anatomy and “The Human 
Head in Anatomical Transparencies” 
(8 plates) with the article Head. Ex- 
planatory textual material accompanies 
these 20 plates which are not included 
in the Standard or DeLuxe editions. 

Accompanying the articles on coun- 
tries are small line maps showing the 
location of the country in relation to 
neighboring areas; some maps show the 
area of the country as compared with 
the United States. 

The last part of volume 20 includes 
the “Atlas of the World” consisting of 
eighty double-page maps and several 
indexes. The first map is of the World 
in 1938, followed by maps of continents, 
separate maps for the states of the 
United States arranged by region, be- 
ginning with the Pacific Northwest, 
maps for the chief countries of Europe 
and Asia (a number of the maps in- 
clude two or three adjacent countries). 
The more important recent political 
changes are shown on the detailed 
maps as well as disputed areas and the 
occupational zones of Germany; these 
are not shown, however, on the maps of 
continents. There are the following 
indexes: counties, cities and towns of 
the United States arranged under 
states and giving population and map 
location; United States territories and 
possessions; Canada, Greenland and 
Labrador arranged by province; princi- 
pal cities and countries of the world, 
exclusive of Canada and the United 
States, in one alphabetical arrange- 
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ment. These indexes are less satis- 
factory than the maps. Although the 
Introduction in volume 1 states “there 
is in Volume 20 a complete gazetteer of 
the world, including a guide to the 
maps and to the smaller otherwise un- 
listed places,” there is no gazetteer and 
many places that appear on the maps 
are not included in any of the indexes. 

The publishers state in the introduc- 
tion that The American Peoples En- 
cyclopedia has grown out of Nelson’s 
Encyclopedia but that more than two- 
thirds of the contents are completely 
new and all the remaining material has 
been completely rewritten. A com- 
parison of more than 1750 entries scat- 
tered in column samples through the 
first eight volumes shows 21.5 per cent 
of them to be identical, and many more 
almost the same. However, examination 
of the subject material of the identical 
articles indicated that there was little, 
if any reason, to make changes. A study 
of a smaller sample shows 36 per cent 
the same and another 24 per cent 
changed only in the editing necessi- 
tated by new geographical designations, 
change of government, new population 
statistics, etc. These changes show that 
there has been careful editing of the 
old material. Many articles from 
Nelson’s have been omitted in The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia and 
newer topics added. 

The pages are in two columns with 
guide words at the top of each page. 
The text type is 8 point with the entry 
words in bold face. The set as a whole 
is well printed in offset which permits 
use of relatively fine-screen half tones 
as well as legible type on a dull finish 
paper. The margins and channels be- 
tween columns are narrow, however, 
and the page appears somewhat 
crowded. Inner margins are not suffi- 
ciently wide for satisfactory rebinding. 


The complete set examined is bound in 
red cloth with blue and gold lettering. 
For homes and libraries, with limited 
funds and materials, desiring a moder- 
ate priced, useful although not exhaus- 
tive encyclopedia The American Peo- 
ples Encyclopedia is recommended. / 


Austin’s New Encyclopedia of Usable 
Information; general editors, Lewis 
Copeland and Lawrence W. Lamm. 
26.5cem. New York, Parke, Austin & 
Lipscomb, Inc., c1948. xxviii, 1634p. 
illus. pl. maps. tables. fabrikoid 
$19.50; de luxe ed. $20.50. 

According to the preface “Austin’s 
New Encyclopedia of Usable Informa- 
tion is an entirely new work, planned 
especially as a practical guide and 
ready reference volume, giving you in- 
stant, usable information on a great 
wealth of subjects that affect your 
daily life... . Each article is a how-to- 
do-it article, telling you step by step 
exactly how to proceed in one or an- 
other of the essential activities which 
center on your home, your job, your 
leisure.” 

This review is based on an analysis 
and a checking of data in various sec- 
tions of the Encyclopedia made by the 
students of one of our accredited 
library schools. 

The articles which make up the En- 
cyclopedia are not signed though a list 
of contributors, giving the individual’s 
subject fields, and lists of editors and 
illustrators appear at the front of the 
volume. Since these lists do not identi- 
fy the individuals through such in- 
formation as their affiliation with in- 
stitutions, sucieties, or firms, a check 
was made to locate the editors and 
contributors in various biographical 
dictionaries. Of the 48 persons connect- 
ed with the encyclopedia, Alexander 
L. Sheff, a consulting editor; Leon A. 
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Hausman, a contributor; and Charles 
Todd, Art Director, are biographically 
sketched in Who’s Who in the East, 
American Men of Science, and Who’s 
Who in American Art, 1947, respective- 
ly. 

It has come to the attention of the 
Committee that the same editors and 
publishers of Austin’s New Encyclo- 
pedia of Usable Information have is- 
sued Austin’s New Encyclopedia for 
Homemakers which is now being dis- 
tributed by Tudor at the reduced price 
of $4.95. Comparison of the two titles 
reveals that the latter consists of the 
first 610 pages of the larger work, com- 
prising its first section, “Usable In- 
formation for Your Home,” plus a 
revised preface and an index relating 
only to the above-mentioned section. 

In the volume under review, the 
material is divided into three main 
sections: “Usable Information for 
Your Home”; “Usable Information 
About Business”; and “Usable In- 
formation for Self-Improvement and 
Recreation.” The main sections are 
further divided into subsections: Part 
One includes 15 such divisions, among 
which are “Cooking, Foods and Nu- 
trition,’ and “Sewing, Textiles, and 
Clothing”; in Part Two, “Shorthand, 
Typewriting and Clerical Skills” and 
“Geographical Facts and Population 
Figures” are two of the 12 divisions; 
and Part Three, in 12 divisions in- 
cludes a “Travel and Vacation Guide” 
and discusses such subjects as “Eti- 
quette and Social Correspondence” and 
“Arts and Crafts for Beginners.” 

The directions for sewing, cooking, 
playing games, stenography, etc., are 
not as clear, nor as detailed, nor as well 
outlined as might be found elsewhere, 
i.e., in periodical articles found through 
Handicraft Index, and the Readers’ 
Guide, in Farmers’ Bulletins, and other 





government “how to do it” books and 
pamphlets available at a low cost. 

Some examples of inadequate treat- 
ment are found; for example: the 
article on Wallpapering (p. 119) con- 
tains illustrations of all the necessary 
tools but no information on how they 
are to be used; in Leather Work Proce- 
dures and Projects (p. 1542-46) many 
terms used in regard to implements are 
not fully explained, and paragraphs on 
“Flat Modeling” and “Carving” require 
some previous knowledge of both 
technique and equipment; directions 
on how to clean fish (p. 212) do not 
explain the procedures to be followed. 

The Encyclopedia fails to treat a 
number of subjects about which one 
might logically expect to find informa- 
tion. Nothing could be found about 
candy making, controlling termites, 
making slip covers and draperies, hook- 
ing rugs, using D.D.T. in the house, or 
upholstering furniture. There is in- 
formation about whoopingcough and 
measles, but not about mumps. 

There are such factual errors, evi- 
dently due to careless proofreading, as 
the dates for entrance into the Union 
of the following states: Arkansas, 1936 
instead of 1836 (p. 1061); Tennessee, 
1896 instead of 1796 (p. 1066); and 
Washington, 1899 instead of 1889 (p. 
1066). Also incorrect is the statement 
(p. 1331) “. . . among the other attrac- 
tions of Covington are the Dan Beard 
House and the Latonia racetrack.” The 
Latonia track closed in 1939 and was 
sold in 1942. 

Textual material is easily found 
through a table of contents, and the 
important points in the articles are 
brought out in the index. However, 
there are such errors in the index as 
Tires, cement for punctured, 605, with 
no word about tires on p. 605; Cabbage 
buying, 234, actually on p. 235; Chicken 
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carving, 249, actually on p. 250; Con- 
tagious diseases, prevention of, 417, a 
short paragraph on avoidance of in- 
fectious diseases, but the words “con- 
tagious diseases” do not appear. 

Following the references in the index 
under Bathing babies, one turns to 
pages 408 and 414 to find that only in- 
cidental mention of the procedure is 
made. The really excellent section on 
this subject is to be found under Child 
care (cross reference from Babies) on 
pages 355 and 357. 

There are relatively few cross refer- 
ences in the index and very few in the 
body of the work (only two were dis- 
covered in 138 pages). A number of 
index cross-references refer to head- 
ings which either do not exist or do 
not have exactly the form of heading 
referred to, such as, Architecture, see 
also Building, no entry under Building, 
but under Building houses; Automo- 
biles, see also Vehicles, but there is 
only a cross reference Vehicles, in law 
of agency, see Carriers; Tap see Fau- 
cets, but the entry is Faucets, repair- 
ing. 

There is a total of 1787 numbered 
figures and 223 photographic plates. 
The publishers claim “over 3000 illus- 
trations” in their advertising. Since 
many figures contain two or more 
separate drawings (920 in the first 422 
figures), this statement is accurate 
when interpreted to mean individual 
drawings. Many of the photographic 
plates are good and make a real con- 
tribution to the attractiveness as well 
as the instructional quality of the 
book. Many of the drawings are ex- 
cellent examples of good descriptive 
illustration, such as those for crochet- 
ing, knitting, ironing a shirt, fitting 
clothes and sewing stitches of various 
kinds. Others, however, portray such 
common and familiar objects as cook- 


ing utensils, the ordinary tools used in 
sewing, and boxes of dried foods and 
cereals. 

The preface contains misleading 
statements, such as: “. . . how to treat 
common injuries, pains and infections 

. .” (three very common pains not 
mentioned are headache, stomach-ache 
and appendicitis); “. . . expertly plan- 
ned step-by-step lessons . . .” (lessons 
are given in the typewriting section, 
though not in such sections as short- 
hand and speedwriting); “ ... each 
[illustration] demonstrates some point 
in the text .. .” (the picture of an 
auto on the road and of seashore and 
mountain scenes on pages 1303 and 
1304 do not lend to one’s understanding 
of the text). 

Paper and printing are good; the page 
composition is pleasing and makes for 
easy readability. However, the binding 
is weak for such a sizable volume, 
neither the hinges nor super being of a 
quality to insure the book’s standing 
up under moderately hard usage. 

Austin’s New Encyclopedia of Usable 
Information attempts to cover “a great 
wealth of subjects” with the result that 
much of the information is thin or 
superficial. 

Inadequate treatment of some sub- 
jects, omission of material pertinent to 
this type of book, factual errors in the 
text, and inconsistencies and errors in 
the index and cross-reference system 
seriously limit the value of the book. 
It is not recommended. 


The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims 
and Familiar Phrases; selected and 
arranged by Burton Stevenson. 24cm. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1948. 
2957p. buckram $20. 

An introductory note to this work is 
contained in the first pages of the book 
and states “The attempt is made ... to 
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trace back to their sources the prov- 
erbs, maxims, and familiar phrases in 
ordinary English and American use; to 
show their development from the first 
crude expression of the idea to its 
streamlined modern form, and to note 
the variations and perversions which, 
year after year, have been built around 
the central theme. In order to make the 
book complete, many so-called ‘famil- 
iar quotations’ have been added... .” 
The publishers, in advertising, claim 
“over 73,000 entries” which have been 
selected, arranged, edited and indexed 
for ready reference. 

The compiler is credited with exten- 
sive personal research from other lan- 
guages as well as English. He has also 
used materials from such works as Ap- 
person’s English Proverbs and Prover- 
bial Phrases, Smith’s The Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Proverbs, Sententiae 
of Publilius Syrus, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary, Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Al- 
manack, Hart’s Seven Hundred Chinese 
Proverbs, Champion’s Racial Proverbs, 
and other important collections. A 
scholarly, and apparently an exhaus- 
tive attempt, has been made to collect 
proverbs from ancient to modern times. 

The proverbs, maxims and familiar 
phrases which make up the volume are 
arranged alphabetically under about 
1500 subject headings from Ability to 
Zeal: predominantly subjects, e.g., 
Death, Devil, Dog, etc.; some catch- 
words, Grundy, Have, Heap, Like, etc.; 
few personal names, Alexander the 
Great, Caesar, etc., and usual geo- 
graphical names, America, Boston, 
Greece and the Greeks, Ireland and the 
Irish, etc. (however, no United States). 
Though many of the headings are 
general and acceptable terms, there 
seems to be much overlapping between 
items, e.g., Cry, Crying, and Weeping, 
or Hog, Pig, Sow, and Swine. Some 






terms could be enlarged for inclusive- 
ness, as Actor, to Actors and Actresses, 
since both are arranged under the 
single heading. Lulu, McCoy, O.K., R- 
Three R’s, and Yankee are typical of 
another type of heading. 

Some of the subjects are subdivided 
into sections where there are different 
shades of meaning. For example, the 
subject Gifts and Giving is subdivided 
into the following parts: II-Giving 
Quickly; II-Giving and Receiving; 
IV-Giving and Taking; V-What I Gave 
I Have. However, the majority of the 
subjects have arrangement without 
subdivision. Proverbs under subjects 
are arranged alphabetically by the 
earliest author; variations of these 
same proverbs follow chronologically 
(irrespective of author) to show his- 
torical development. The date is given 
for every quotation. 

When a proverb, as given in English, 
is a translation from a foreign lan- 
guage, the original follows in parenthe- 
ses. Many interesting and valuable 
commentaries relating to various prov- 
erbs are included, and definitions from 
many sources are also given. 

Proverbs seldom appear under more 
than one subject, although some in- 
stances were noted. “Don’t take a 
swallow under your roof” is found 
under Friend VII-Friends and Adver- 
sity. “I will not play my Ace of Trumps 
yet” is found under Ace and under 
Trump. “Green thumb” is listed under 
both Finger and Thumb. 

Some headings and their subdivisions 
are fortified with cross references to 
correlate similar and allied subjects and 
to refer to the subject under which 
material is to be found. A more 
generous use of such references would 
make the work more helpful to the 
librarian. Three main types of cross 
references are used in headings: Aid 
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see Help; Ballot see under Voting; Aim 
see also Purpose. In these instances, 
material is not listed under Aid and 
Ballot but is found under Help, Voting, 
Aim, and Purpose. No statement was 
found regarding the editor’s choice or 
use of these cross references. 

There are no cross references from 
Conformity to Adaptability nor to 
Rome II-When in Rome Do as the 
Romans Do, nor are there any from 
Old Age to Age. One finds Verse, see 
Poetry; Novel, see Fiction; but one 
does not find any similar cross refer- 
ence from Drama to Play II-Play: 
Drama, or from Fingernail, or even 
Finger, to Nail II-Nail: Fingernail. In 
none of these instances does the index 
provide any clue. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of headings 
lack see also references. However, 
when they appear they are located 
clearly at the beginning of the heading 
and are extremely helpful. Some dis- 
crepancies occur as under Abuse See 
also Use and Abuse, one finds only the 
heading Use; under Butter, See also 
Bread and Butter, one finds only the 
heading Bread. 

Sometimes cross references are in- 
corporated within the text to refer to 
other proverbs. For example, the sub- 
ject Knee ends with the following: 
“My knee is nearer than my shin see 
Self, [and] Knees of the Gods, see 
under Gods.” The form and location of 
such references vary. Under Spear at 
the close of the subject one finds 
“Spear of Achilles, see Achilles.” Under 
Heel one finds “Heel of Achilles, see 
under Achilles” located several lines 
from the close of the subject. Though 
the small capital type used for these 
cross references is helpful, one must 
read carefully and seek leads and clues 
as to where they are found within the 
text. 


There are some blind references; for 
example, under Cain one finds “Raising 
Ned, see under Ned,” but there is no 
such entry; under Absence IV-Absence 
of Mind one finds “Woolgathering see 
under Wool.” Although no proverbs of 
this nature are found under Wool, there 
are several concerning “woolgathering” 
under Wit III-Wits. 

In content and scope this reference 
book has an extremely wide range. 
There are familiar phrases including 
slogans, and song and book titles. How- 
ever, classical and literary entries form 
the greater part of the volume. The 
fairly numerous’ twentieth-century 
items seem to reflect the compiler’s 
recreational reading, especially in the 
field of the nonsense poets and of the 
mystery story writers, Ngaio Marsh, 
etc. Only occasionally does one find 
quotations from such writers as Barrie, 
Benét, Rupert Brooke, Hemingway, 
Shaw. No separate list of authors is in- 
cluded in the volume. A check made 
with the compiler’s Home Book of 
Quotations showed about 20 per cent 
duplication of the more familiar quota- 
tions, though this is difficult to ascer- 
tain exactly since material is classified 
differently in the two collections, e.g., 
Slip in the Proverbs volume appears 
under Accident in the earlier collection. 

According to a section explaining the 
288 page, three-columned index, prov- 
erbs, maxims, and familiar phrases are 
indexed by at least one key word, often 
by two. Not infrequently, popular mis- 
quotations are indexed under a key 
word “wrongly remembered.” The page 
reference and position on the page is 
indicated for index entries. “Beauty is 
only skin-deep,” is, according to the 
section explaining the index, supposa- 
bly indexed under both Beauty and 
Skin-deep. However, under Beauty 
one does not locate the exact phrase, 
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but instead Beauty is but skin deep and 
Beauty is only sin deep. Under Skin- 
deep one finds only Skin deep: beauty 
but s. The Index locates p. [i.e. play] 
must go on as on page 1808:6 under 
Play II-Plays: Drama. The exact 
phrase, however, is not found there but 
is included under Actor in the com- 
mentary on various proverbial phrases 
of an actor’s life, which phrases are not 
apparently included in the index. Many 
key words from the various proverbs 
in the text were checked in the index 
for listing, and a large number were 
not found. 

The volume is strongly bound in red 
buckram. The print and paper are ex- 
cellent, and the classified material and 
index are relatively easy to use. 

Faulty cross references and indexing 
will result in a certain amount of lost 
motion for the user. However, because 
it incorporates, supersedes and extends 
older related sources, bringing a mass 
of old and new material together in a 
single useful volume, The Home Book 
of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar 
Phrases, in spite of its inadvertent 
flaws, is recommended. 


The Hunter’s Encyclopedia; ed. by 
Raymond R. Camp, 29.5cm. Harris- 
burg, Pa., Stackpole & Heck, Inc., 
c1948. xx, 1152p. illus. ports. dia- 
grams. maps. buckram $17.50. 

The stated purpose of this work is to 
offer in one volume detailed informa- 
tion on the game birds, game mammals 
and predatory animals of the North 
American continent, the successful 
methods of hunting them, and the vari- 
ous kinds of firearms and equipment 
available for that purpose. Fifty-four 
hunters, shooters, gunsmiths, artists, 
and naturalists, many of them national- 
ly known, have been writers and 
editors for it. A list of these contribu- 









tors, with topics to which each con- 
tributed, is provided. The editor, Ray- 
mond R. Camp, is Rod and Gun editor 
of the New York Times, consulting 
editor on A. A. Knopf sporting books, 
and the author of several books on 
hunting and fishing. The editors and 
the publisher acknowledge the “gener- 
ous aid and support of over 100 ad- 
ditional contributors” in their ac- 
knowledgment. 

The text is arranged in thirteen main 
sections: Big Game, Small Game, Ani- 
mal Predators, Winged Predators, 
Small Mammals, Upland Game Birds, 
Shorebirds, Waterfowl, Color Section 
(color plates of game birds), Firearms, 
Ammunition, Dogs, Miscellany. Each 
section dealing with animals is further 
broken down alphabetically by com- 
mon names of family, genus, or species, 
depending upon their importance and 
representation on this continent. The 
description of each species includes its 
scientific name and, usually, accounts of 
its history, identification, breeding 
habits, typical footprints, range and 
distribution, and recommendations for 
hunting procedures and firearms and 
loads which have been successfully 
used. Ornithologists will quickly note 
that for many of the birds included, the 
changes in the scientific nomenclature 
listed in the supplements to the Check- 
list of North American Birds of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union (pub- 
lished annually in the periodical, Auk) 
have not been followed. The section 
Firearms, comprising over 220 pages, 
provides information on their history 
and development, typical modern types, 
actions, shooting qualities, and proper 
care. The section Miscellany discusses 
a variety of topics, among them, Air- 
planes and Hunting, Archery, Back- 
Packing Trips, Falconry, Ferreting, 
Tents and Camp Shelters, U.S. Fish and 
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Wildlife Service, What to Do When 
Lost. Chapters on Archery and Camp 
Cookery are notable. 

The tone is generally factual and 
straightforward, despite the number of 
contributors. The editor points out in 
the preface that when a difference of 
opinion arose it sometimes was re- 
solved with the aid of other authorities; 
or, if that seemed impossible, both 
opinions were included. An example of 
the latter is the disagreement (p.495 
and 517) on the merits of the U.S. Car- 
bine, Cal. 30 for killing deer. Since all 
articles are unsigned, and some have 
more than one author, the reader often 
cannot determine what the authority is 
for a given statement. 

The carefully-planned index is note- 
worthy. To mention a few points, refer- 
ences are given from the various com- 
mon names of each species of animal to 
those under which it is described. Ap- 
parently, every proper name, whether 
of political or geographic unit, person, 
company, firearm, or champion dog is 
included, even if only mentioned once 
in the body of the text. On the other 
hand, the index contains no reference 
to Hunters, number of; Licenses; Game 
licenses; or Hunting licenses, although 
information on all these is found in the 
text. Occasional references to other 
publications are found in the separate 
sections, Firearms and Dogs, but are 
lacking in the first eight sections where 
they would be useful. 

Many maps showing the ranges and 
distribution of various species are in- 
cluded. Scales are not given, however, 
and several maps, notably those for the 
range of the bison, and nesting area of 
the mallard, can be criticised as inac- 
curate. The illustrations, mainly re- 
productions of photographs, are nu- 
merous and well-selected but some, 
particularly among the action photo- 


graphs, are poorly printed. Most of the 
color plates of game birds were done 
by T. M. Shortt, a well-known bird 
painter. They cannot compare with 
those he did for Kortright’s Ducks, 
Geese and Swans of North America, 
however. There is a useful thirteen- 
page glossary and an appendix, Game 
Conditions and Regulations, giving de- 
tailed information for each state in the 
Union, the Canadian provinces, and 
Mexico. 

The text is arranged in two columns. 
Type face is pleasing and easily read. 
The volume is sturdily bound and 
opens easily. 

Despite criticisms, The Hunter’s En- 
cyclopedia contains much valuable and 
easily found information, only available 
otherwise in numerous scattered 
sources. It will interest many hunters 
and sportsmen as well as individuals 
who seek information on animals. The 
Hunter’s Encyclopedia is recommended. 


Literary History of the United States; 
ed. by Robert E. Spiller and others. 
3v. 24.5em. New York, Macmillan Co. 
1948. c1946-1948. cloth $20. (Sepa- 
rately: volumes 1 and 2, $15; volume 
3, $7.50.) 


The literary history of this nation has 
been covered at various times, the last 
major survey being the Cambridge 
History of American Literature. Liter- 
ary History of the United States sup- 
plements the former insofar as modern 
American writing is concerned, and re- 
views the content of the earlier work 
through contemporary eyes. 

In the “Address to the Reader” in 
the beginning of the first volume of 
Literary History of the United States, 
the scope of the work is stated as 
“Literature as they have written it, and 
as the term is used in the title of this 
book, is any writing in which aesthetic, 
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emotional or intellectual values are 
made articulate by excellent expres- 
sion.” 

This broad interpretation of “litera- 
ture” indicates that attention is given 
to most of the influences that have 
shaped the literary life of the country. 
Schools, colleges, libraries, the press, 
and book clubs are shown in their rela- 
tion to the literary picture. The po- 
litical and social currents and their 
contributions to the general literary 
development are well-represented. 

The compilation of the work was 
made possible through the ‘aid of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, supplemental 
aid from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and the various in- 
stitutions with which the editors were 
connected, all coordinated by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

The set consists of three volumes, 
the third being devoted to a compre- 
hensive bibliography. Volumes 1 and 
2 consist of articles by 55 contributors, 
each chapter, as a rule, being the work 
of a single author. A coherent plan 
of organization has been followed, and 
introductory sentences and connecting 
paragraphs have been added to the 
separate chapters by the editors to 
make a smooth sequence from one part 
to another. The list of contributors in- 
cludes some of the outstanding literati 
of the present time, including H. S. 
Commager, H. M. Jones, H. L. Men- 
cken, Carl Sandburg, Carl Van Doren 
and Dixon Wecter, to enumerate but 
afew. A “Table of Authors” in volume 
2 provides the key to the authorship 
of each chapter. 

The material in volumes 1 and 2 is 
presented by dividing it into ten major 
divisions, according to historical peri- 
ods: The Colonies, The Republic, The 
Democracy, Literary Fulfillment, Cri- 





sis, Expansion, The Sections, The Con- 
tinental Nation, The United States, and 
A World Literature. 

These general divisions each include 
eight to ten authoritative essays on 
particular phases of American literary 
growth, written by men who have spe- 
cialized in these respective fields. Be- 
ing essays, they are intended to be 
read through; no subheads are used 
within chapters to assist the reader 
seeking specific information. To a 
greater or less degree the titles of the 
chapters indicate their contents; some, 
however, such as “Art in the Market 
Place” and “The Mingling of Tongues” 
do not immediately reveal the subject 
matter treated. 

The first two volumes will be used 
primarily by anyone interested in scan- 
ning the products of a certain period, 
or pursuing the study of a particular 
author, but their value in reference 
work is nullified by an inadequate in- 
dex which appears in volume 2. It is 
regrettable that such a wealth of mate- 
rial is lost because of poor indexing. 
To cite a few examples: The only en- 
try in the index for the periodical 
Hesperian is to p. 643 where there is 
a short quotation from an issue of 1839 
produced in Columbus, Ohio, but on p. 
661 a periodical with the same title is 
mentioned in a group of magazines in 
San Francisco in the 1850’s. There is 
no index entry for the newspaper men- 
tioned first in the following statement 
on p. 660: “The Californian, first news- 
paper in that state, appeared at Mon- 
terey in August, 1846, but shortly 
moved to San Francisco to merge with 
a junior rival as the well known Alta 
California”; while there is an entry 
in the index for Alta California it does 
not include reference to this statement. 
On page 1067 in the chapter on “The 
Discovery of Bohemia,” the establish- 
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ment of Bohemian Clubs is described 
and it is stated that the one in San 
Francisco, established in 1872, is the 
oldest and the only one still in exist- 
ence. This information is found 
through the index under Bohemianism 
and Clubs, literary and cultural, but 
with no identifying title or place. In 
the same paragraph telling of the San 
Francisco Club, the work of George 
Sterling is described as leader of 
Bohemia in California. Reference to 
his works is made and the date and 
circumstances of his death are given, 
but his name does not appear in the 
index. 

Volume 3, Bibliography, contains 
much information of value to the ref- 
erence worker. According to the in- 
troduction: “The selective bibliogra- 
phies herein assembled are an integral 
part of the text of the History, and 
their organization has been determined 
by its form and content. .. . The essays 
are organized in four main sections, 
and the Table of Contents indicates the 
details of treatment. The three sec- 
tions which follow the first, the Guide 
to Resources, are dependent upon it, 
for the Guide is a basic reference tool 
without which the other sections can- 
not be used to full advantage.” 

The divisions referred to are 1. Guide 
to Resources, 2. Bibliographies: Litera- 
ture and Culture, 3. Bibliographies: 
Movements and Influences, 4. Bibliog- 
raphies: Individual Authors. The first 
division, Guide to Resources, covers 
the bibliographic centers of the United 
States and describes in general terms 
the resources to be found in these cen- 
ters. They are not in tabular form, 
but are brief essays. The geographic 
arrangement covers: Central (Wash- 
ington area); Northeast (New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia areas); South; 
Middle West (Chicago area); and Far 


West (Denver, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles areas). This arbitrary group- 
ing does not seem wholly satisfactory. 
There is nothing covering the Pacific 
Northwest, and Albuquerque and the 
University of New Mexico might not 
agreeably include themselves in the 
Los Angeles area. 

A summary of published catalogs, 
directories, Union Lists, guides to pro- 
fessional studies, such as guides to ref- 
erence books and theses, guides to fic- 
tion, poetry, and drama are enumerated 
and briefly commented upon. One 
omission noted was Granger’s Index to 
Poetry. On the whole, a comprehen- 
sive picture of the basic bibliographic 
tools for research in American litera- 
ture is presented. 

The section entitled Registries of 
Publications gives information for both 
books and periodicals. Under “Books” 
is a description of such bibliographic 
sources as Joseph Sabin’s Bibliotheca 
Americana and Charles Evans’ Ameri- 
can Bibliography and their successors, 
down to the present Cumulative Book 
Index giving dates covered by each. 
The various periodical indexes are de- 
scribed. Under the section Dictionaries 
and Digests are mentioned biographical 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, vari- 
ous literary handbooks, such as the 
Oxford Companion to American Lit- 
erature, Year-books of the encyclope- 
dias, World Almanac, books of holi- 
days and the American Guide Series. 

The next major division is Bibliog- 
raphies: Literature and Culture. The 
sections under this division and that 
of Bibliographies: Movements and 
Influences follow the same general 
plan in arrangement and period as the 
chapters in the first two volumes, giv- 
ing primary and secondary sources 
dealing with American literature. 

The last half of the volume is de- 
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voted to individual authors. There are 
207 individual author bibliographies 
furnishing “information on separate 
and collected works, edited texts and 
reprints, biography and _ criticism, 
primary sources (including manuscript 
location), and bibliographies.”—Intro- 
duction. 

Examination indicates that the bib- 
liographies cover the works of each 
author in a reasonably full but by 
no means exhaustive manner. They do 
not contain complete citations since 
only place and date of publication is 
consistently given. Place of publica- 
tion is usually given also in citations 
of works about the authors. 

According to the preface, the cover- 
age of this volume attempts to be com- 
plete through 1946, but there are also 
some 1947 items listed. However, in 
many instances, coverage is given to 
the early 1940’s only; for example, 
Juvenile Literature—Individual Writ- 
ers lists the 1941 edition of Children’s 
Catalog though a 1946 edition of the 
work has appeared. 

The introduction states that the in- 
dex to this volume “serves as an au- 
thor and subject guide.” The names of 
the authors covered by bibliographies 
seem to be included consistently; how- 
ever, the indexing of other names is 
inconsistent and incomplete. Authors 
of critical works mentioned in the sec- 
tion on individual authors do not ap- 
pear to be indexed. Authors mentioned 
in the bibliographic essays are most 
imperfectly handled; for example, in 
paragraphs selected on page 148, the 
author, title, place and date of publica- 
tion of sixteen literary memoirs and 
essays, etc., are given. The index con- 
tains references to this page from 
eleven of these authors, and a refer- 
ence to one other author, but not to 
this page; it omits four authors com- 


pletely. Some periodical titles are in- 
dexed, but apparently no book titles. 
The index provides a subject approach 
but only under very broad headings. 

The make-up of the books is good. 
The volumes are bound in water- 
proofed cloth, the type is small but 
clear, and the margins are wide enough 
to permit rebinding. The paper is a 
sight-saving, cream-colored tone. 

In spite of the inadequate indexing, 
the Literary History of the United 
States is recommended: the first two 
volumes for all libraries including the 
home library for general reading, and 
the third volume for large libraries 
for research uses. 


The Reader’s Encyclopedia; An Ency- 
clopedia of World Literature and the 
Arts; ed. by William Rose Benét. 
23cm. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. c1948. vii, 1242p. cloth $6; thumb 
indexed $6.75. 

The Reader’s Encyclopedia is a re- 
vised and considerably enlarged edi- 
tion of Crowell’s Handbook for Read- 
ers and Writers, which was edited by 
Henrietta Gerwig and published in 
1925. The present editor, well-known 
as a poet and man of letters, also ac- 
knowledges work on the project by 
Irene Hendry, Dr. Alexander Gode, 
and Earle F. Walbridge (author of 
Literary Characters Drawn from Life). 
Individual articles are not signed. 

The Reader’s Encyclopedia is de- 
signed as a one-volume handbook con- 
taining short alphabetically-arranged 
articles on topics which the average in- 
telligent reader might wish to have 
explained in the course of his reading. 
The most numerous types of articles 
are those on characters in literature, 
on authors, on individual works, and 
on important personages in other fields 
of endeavor. Among other types of 
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topics are technical terms in litera- 
ture, criticism, and the book arts (such 
as Blank Verse, Dénouement, Offset 
Process); literary themes (Descent to 
the Underworld); epithets and phrases 
(First Gentleman of Europe); individ- 
ual periodicals (Quarterly Review, 
Story); and many miscellaneous mat- 
ters likely to be referred to in litera- 
ture (Voodoo or Voodooism) or in his- 
torical works (Jutland, Battle of). 

The work is wide in scope and range. 
For example, among the articles on 
characters we find such diverse figures 
as Grendel, Jorrocks, Porthos, Charles 
Swann, and George Apley. Through 
The Reader’s Encyclopedia one can 
identify Dr. Fell, Hokusai, or Samuel 
Ward McAllister; the Holy Alliance, 
or the Forty-two Line Bible. Topics 
sought for but not found include Prince 
Igor, Non-juror, and Regency. 

Articles vary in length from the few 
words which may be necessary to iden- 
tify a minor character or define a term 
such as Blucher, to the several pages 
devoted to Saints. However, most con- 
sist of a single paragraph. Treatment 
is generally satisfactory within the 
limits set by space. Articles on novels 
and plays commonly include brief sum- 
maries of the plot. Many loose threads 
in the web of allusion are picked up: 
for instance, the article on Meg Mer- 
rilies mentions the poem by Keats as 
well as Scott’s original character, and 
that on Childe Harold includes a ref- 
erence to the use by Berlioz of Byron’s 
theme. 

The editing of the volume is by no 
means impeccable. Cross references 
are made in small capitals, but these 
are not always used for names on 
which there are articles, e.g., for Nell 
Gwyn in the article on Orange Girls, 
and sometimes are used when the ar- 
ticles to which they refer do not exist. 


Among blind references noted were: 
to Dégas in the article on Mary Cas- 
satt; to the Fugitives, under Merrill 
Moore; to Classic Races, under Derby 
Stakes; from Harewood to Lascelles; 
from Calico Cat to Gingham Dog and 
Calico Cat; from Gasoline Alley to 
Skeezix; and from Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and W.P.A. to Works 
Progress Administration. An article 
on the Hawley-Smoot Tariff refers to 
Protective Tariff; there is nothing un- 
der this heading, but the material 
which was apparently supposed to be 
there is appended to the article on the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff. Single def- 
initions are sometimes given to terms 
that possess more than one meaning, 
for example, “Civil Code,” which re- 
fers only to “Code Napoleon” and omits 
the modern use of the term. The Star- 
Spangled Banner (the song) is far out 
of alphabetical order, falling between 
Schoolmen and Schoolmistress; Bruck- 
ner appears among the Browns; Chris- 
topher after Christy; Jung after Juni- 
pero; Jumping Frog after Jungfrau. 

Pronunciation of terms is not given. 

The format of the volume is satis- 
factory, except that the inner margins 
are rather narrow. 

The Reader’s Encyclopedia invites 
comparison with the Oxford Compan- 
ion to English Literature as well as 
with Crowell’s Handbook for Readers 
and Writers. It is the largest of the 
three works and contains the most 
recent material, but it is not as care- 
fully edited as either of the others. 
Despite the flaws to which attention 
has been called, the work is, for the 
most part, successful in doing what it 
sets out to do. The Reader’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended for home use 
and for supplementary purchase in 
libraries. 
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In a letter of April 15, 1949 which 
the Committee has received, the pub- 
lishers of Reader’s Encyclopedia an- 
nounce a new edition which will be 
issued about mid-year. 


World Biography. 4th ed. 2v. 24cm. 
New York, Institute for Research in 
Biography, Inc., c1948. cloth $25. 


World Biography is the fourth edi- 
tion of the Biographical Encyclopedia 
of the World reviewed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin in July 1940 and July 
1946, and the first edition to appear 
under the new title. The first three 
editions were also published by the 
Institute for Research in Biography, 
Inc., New York. As in former editions, 
no editors nor contributors are listed 
by name, and no information is given 
concerning The Institute for Research 
in Biography, Inc. The work “was com- 
piled by a staff of seasoned editors, 
some of whom have devoted over 
twenty years to precisely this kind of 
task.”—Preface. Who’s Important, a 
pre-publication service of the Encyclo- 
pedia was reviewed in the October 
1947 Subscription Books Bulletin. 

World Biography appears to be de- 
cidedly enlarged over the third edition. 
The preface states that there are “re- 
corded here twice as many biographical 
sketches as appeared in the Third 
(1946) Edition.” The 1946 edition to- 
talled over 20,000 entries. The cover- 
age is world-wide, with names from 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Western Europe greatly in the major- 
ity. It is limited to sketches of per- 
sons living at the time of compilation. 

Students of an accredited library 
school made a sampling of 1316 names 
taken from various places in the alpha- 
bet. All continents and 67 countries 
are found represented. The proportion 
runs as follows: United States, 592; 


— 


Western Europe, 243; Great Britain and 
Ireland, 149; Latin America, 92; East- 
ern Europe and Russia, 75; Asia, 64; 
Canada, 56; Australia, 26; Africa, 14; 
New Zealand, 5. 

The same 1316 names were checked 
in current national and international 
biographical tools usually found in 
public libraries. A third of the names 
are found only in World Biography. 
In all cases, there are more than twice 
as many names found in World Biog- 
raphy as in the other international 
works, and, in most cases, the propor- 
tion is much greater. Finally, a survey 
of the same names was made by oc- 
cupation. The professional, political 
and diplomatic fields predominate, 
with business and commerce taking 
second place. Biographies of many 
theatrical and movie personalities are 
also included. The volumes were ex- 
amined for coverage of Nobel Prize 
winners, 1943-47. Biographies are 
found for all. In the sketch of Sir Ed- 
ward Appleton no reference is made 
to his receiving the Nobel prize, al- 
though in all other cases such refer- 
ences are made. 

The alphabetical arrangement of en- 
tries in this edition is an improvement 
over the subject grouping of the third 
edition. One alphabet runs through 
the two volumes, with two columns to 
a page. There is a brief addenda in 
each volume of “Sketches received too 
late for inclusion in alphabetical se- 
quence.” The entries in World Biog- 
raphy are in “who’s who” style, cov- 
ering such items found in some of the 
best-known national “who’s whos,” 
as occupation, date and place of birth, 
education, positions held, books pub- 
lished, and in each sketch a postal ad- 
dress is given. Within their framework, 
they appear to be precise, usually com- 
plete, and accurate. An attempt has 
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been made to avoid disproportionate 
length or brevity in the articles. Where 
an article seems unduly long in pro- 
portion to the importance of the sub- 
ject, it is usually found that a long suc- 
cession of positions has been held, or 
a long list of books written by the sub- 
ject. There are no illustrations. 

No clues were found to the pronun- 
ciation of difficult foreign names, no 
cross references to alternative spell- 
ings, nor to possible variations of spell- 
ings of unfamiliar foreign names. For 
example, General Markos Vafthiades is 
listed only under Markos, General 
(Markos Vafiades), while the majority 
of sources list him under Vafthiades, 
or Vafiades, with cross references. The 
Mc’s and the Mac’s are not interfiled. 

A few surprising omissions were 
found, ie., Edith Sitwell, Konni Zil- 
liacus, Frau Luise Schroeder, Grace 
Zaring Stone, Barbara Hutton (and no 
see reference). Entries which might 
have been omitted include Charles 
Nordhoff, who died in April 1947; 
Archbishop John Cantwell, who died 
in October 1947; and Gandhi, who died 
January 1948. 

World Biography is made up of 5120 
pages, in two volumes, 9% x 6 x 5 
inches each. The volumes are so heavy 
and awkward to handle that they can 
be used comfortably only on a table. 
Unless price is of supreme importance, 
it is difficult to understand why the set 
was not divided into three or four 
volumes. The narrowness of the inside 
margins would make rebinding a prob- 
lem. The print is small, but clear. 


World Biography is a very useful 
library tool at this time, with the grow- 
ing demand for biographical informa- 
tion in the international field. Because 
of its broad coverage, reliability, time- 
liness and up-to-dateness, it is recom- 
mended for library use. 


NOTE 


The reference librarian of a large 
university reports purchase of the 1948 
edition of Encyclopedia of Canada (6v., 
University Associates of Canada, To- 
ronto). She writes “Upon careful 
checking page for page we found that 
the only changes in the first volume 
were a new title page with the date 
1948, a new list of ‘Advisory Board’ and 
the omission of the 1934 population fig- 
ures from every article about a town. 
No newer figures were substituted from 
the 1941 census of Canada. We checked 
the omissions mentioned in the October 
1940 Subscription Books Bulletin re- 
view of the set and found none of them 
had been corrected.” 





| Segrnpeanersert to quote a review in full 
is granted only to the publisher of 
the work reviewed. Permission to 
quote a review in part must be ob- 
tained from the American Library As- 
sociation. Publishers of books or sets 
recommended herein wishing to refer 
to the Subscription Books Commit- 
tee’s appraisal of their work should 
avoid such statements as ‘“‘Recom- 
mended (or endorsed) by the A.L.A.” 
Such a statement falsely implies ac- 
tion on the part of the Association. 
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